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oe Hournal of Belles Rettres. 


© Captain Kyd ; or the Wizard of the Sea— 
Harpers, 1839. 


' There is an unusual spirit in the manner and 
"itvle of this work; the whole wells out from 
fu author’s mind without the appearance of 
‘the least effort: but a better mode of convey- 
‘ing an idea of the good qualities of the book 
Vwill be by transferring the following descrip- 
tions; first, one of a scene on shore, and se- 
F gond, one of the sea—showing that the writer 
"holds a control over the romance of both land 
| and ocean :— 
| When the hawk, which had been so skilfully struck 
» by the arrow of Kate Bellamont, flapped himself, in his 
‘bo death-throes, over the edge of the cliff, a gallant 
'-young fisher’s lad, seeing him ludge in the topmost 
Eieissbes of a blasted tree twenty feet below, fearlessly 
flung himself off the precipice, and lighted, by the aid 
» of a limb, on a projecting rock within twelve feet of 
! him. The cliff at this place was one hundred and forty 
| feet in height, und, except where its surface was opened 
“by narrow crevices, in which a few shrubs and dwarf 
‘cedars found precarious roothold, or where a fragment, 
burled from its seat by lightning, or fallen through age 
into the sea, left a narrow shelf, it presented to the 
| passing boatman on the bay below a naked and gigan- 
F tie wall, of nearly perpendicular ascent, and inaccessible 
‘to human foot: indeed, from a midway brow, seventy 
feet from the base, it receded, leaving a sheer descent 
tf that space from the water, which lay black, still, and 
_0f profound depth beneath. Near the top of the cliff 
)gtew a scathed cedar, clinging with its hardy roots into 
P acleft in its face, and leaning threateningly over the 
’ flood. Its top reached within twenty feet of the summit 
of the precipice ; but, inclining at an angle away from 
uit, stood fall seven feet out from its side. It was the 
| tagged arms of this tree which caught the hawk in his 
} descent, and where, with fierce cries of rage and pain, 
hestruggled to free himself from the fatal shaft, but 
which he drove deeper and deeper into his side with 
every beat of his strong wing. 
| The young man paused after lighting upon the first 
= -place, and measured with a cool glance the 
‘dizzy descent; and then fixed his gaze on the bird, 
Whose blood-red eyes flashed forth vindictive fire as 
‘they met his, with a resolute look that conveyed a de- 
: ation to capture him at whatever risk. The pliant 
‘limb of a tree growing on the summit, by which he had 
let himself down to the place where he stood, had, on 
being released, sprung back to its natural position, far 
% is reach; the surface of rock, eight feet in 
above him, was as even as a wall of masonry ; 
- 8nd an upward glance satisfied him that, without assist. 
- ance from those above, to reascend again would be im. 
oo, Quietly smiling at the difficulty in which be 
| Rad involved himself, the fearless lad placed his eyes 
2 nel the hawk with the confident and resolute, and 
stern expression they had before borne, and be- 
9 to examine narrowly his position, and to look about 
{or some safe way of descending to a perilous spur, the 
! of a man’s two hands, which, on peering down, 
overed projecting from the side of the rock on a 
Mevel with the top of the tree. Whether governed solely 
i that pride of spirit which is found in most youths of 
~ ‘NO. 12—parr 1.—marRcH 19, 1839, 


high.toned feelings, he internally resolved to accomplish 
what he had thoughtlessly undertaken; whether actu- 
ated by the spirit of adventure, or whether fascinated 
by the beauty of Kate Bellamont, he wished to preserve 
the proud bird as a trophy of her skill; whether one or 
all of these motives influenced the daring fisher’s lad, 
remains to be unfolded. 

The spot on which he stood was the projecting edge 
of the second stratum of rock, twenty inches wide, run- 
ning irregularly along the face of the precipice, and ap- 
peared to have been formed by the falling away of large 
chips or flakes from the upper and softer stratum. From 
this rim there ran a zigzag crevice, an inch wide, oblique- 
ly downward along the rock to the shelf below, on which 
grew a handful of long grass and two or three slender 
shruts. On a level with it was the top of the tree; un- 
derneath, thirty feet below, were visible its gnarled roots 
clinging to a mere lip of the rock, yet vigorously insert- 
ing themseives in the neighbouring crevices; farther 
down, on the edge of the brow where the cliff began 
to incline inward, was visible yet one more focthold, 
scarcely a palm in breadth; below that, the shrinking 
eye measured a dizzy vacancy till it fell upon the still, 
pool-like bay beneath. 

The youth surveyed these features of the dangerous 
precipice with a steady eye; and having coolly calcu- 
lated his chance of accomplishing safely the descent of 
the twelve feet below him, sat down with his legs hang- 
ing over, and deliberately drew off his stout fisher’s 
boots and hung them on a twig beside him. Then 
turning round, he carefully slid off and suspended his 
body an instant by his right hand, till he had firmly in- 
serted the tip of one foot and the fingers of the other 
hand in the zigzag crevice. Releasing his right hand 
from its grasp on the shelf, he then carried it below the 
left, and having got a firm hold of the edge of the 
fissure, let go with the left and passed it in its turn un- 
der the right: he changed the position of his feet in the 
same manner so long as he could obtain, which was not 
always the case, a resting. place for his toes; and in this 
way, with cool self-possession and undaunted nerve, 
which even the wild cries and beating wings of the bird 
could not move, he succeeded in safely reaching the 
small projecting leaf, and stood on a level with the top 
of the tree. The falcon was now within seven feet of 
him horizontally ; but he seemed as far from the attain- 
ment of his object as before. It was impossible to spring 
into the tree, even if its roots should not be torn from 
their rocky bed by the force of the leap and his weight. 
But the young Pe Seeman possessed a temper that never 
yielded to obstacles, and seemed to be governed by a 
spirit that scorned defeat. Stretching himself out upon 
the shelf, which was just broad enough to contain his 
body lying sideways to the face of the rock, he looked 
down, and saw within reach of his arm a stout root, the 
strength of which he tested; and below this, within 
reach of his feet if he should swing himself off, was a 
sharp projection scarce the size of his foot; and a few 
inches below that, a stout limb of the tree rested against 
the precipice. His eye embraced at once these advan. 
tages, and he did not hesitate to avail himself of them. 

ightly, but yet with care, he committed his weight 
to the root, and, hanging at the full length of his arm, 
reached, after two or three unsuccessful trials, the spur 
below with the tip end of one of his toes. This, to one 
like him, was a sufficient hold to authorise him to re- 
lease his grasp above. Lying, like a fly upon a wall, 
close against the side of the rock, he now feariessly yet 
cautiously let go his hold, and stood with one foot on 
the projection, with no other support but his muscular 





adhesion to the wide wall of the precipice. This was a 





situation attended with the most imminent peril; and 
by the firmly-closed lips and the almost stern expression 
of his eyes, it was clear that he was fully ¢onscious of 
his dangerous position. But there was no shrinking, no 
pallor, no sign of fear! He was equal to the danger he 
had braved; and, as this increased, the powers of his 
mind and body seemed to expand to compass it. 

The branch of the tree was within a few inches of 
the point on which his foot rested. Slowly and cau- 
tiously he dropped his unsupported leg, while he pressed 
his cheek and shoulder close against the side of the cliff, 
for he knew that the slightest deviation from the equili- 
brium would be fatal. His foot at iength ton the 
horizontal limb, which was the thickness of a man’s arm 
where it met the rock. He repeatedly pressed upon it, 
each successive time harder and heavier, until he found 
that it would bear his whole weight. Then directing 
his hand carefully downward towards his feet, he placed 
it on the point of rock, removing his foot at the same 
instant to make room for it, and stood upright and with 
confidence on the limb. 

Satisfied that the branch, which, turned back by the 
cliff, had forced the tree to lean over the water, would 
safely sustain him, he now glanced down to the foot of 
the tree, and began to inspect the hold of the trunk upon 
the shelf from which it grew. The examination afforded 
him no very great assurance; nevertheless he determined 
to test its strength by advancing out on the limb, though 
aware that, if it should yield to his weight, he would 
be hurled with it into the sea. Even this reflection did 
not present any weighty objection to his making the 
trial; for with a fearless recklessness, for which there 
is no sufficient term in language, he half anticipated the 
possibility of such a catastrophe, and caught himself 
calculating the chances in favour of his taking in safety 
a flight into the deep pool beneath. Letting go his 
grasp on the point of rock, he now settled himself astride 
the branch, and made gradual approaches towards the 
trunk. It remained firm as the rock in which it war 
imbedded, and scarcely gave signs of feeling his weight 
till he touched the body, when the top slightly vibrated. 
He paused ; but, finding it still remain fast, rose to his 
feet and clasped the scathed trunk, at first lightly, and 
then more firmly; and at last, gaining confidence, he 
shook it till the hawk fluttered anew in its perch. 
Assured of its security, his lips unclosed, and his eyes 
lost their severity, and with a smile of success he cast 
them triumphantly upward, where, but a few feet above 
him, entangled by the tong shaft of the arrow and his 
broken wing, he saw the falcon secured in the crotch 
formed by a fork of three stumps of limbs (all that decay 
had left) that terminated its summit. 

Without hesitation he began to climb the trunk, 
which, save the limb by which he had reached it, and 
the branches crowning it, was bare from its roots up- 
ward. This was the least difficult part of his hazardous 
enterprise, and he soon got within reach of the bird, and 
stretched one arm forth to seize him by the-wing. But 
the fierce animal, who had for a few moments ceased 
his struggles to watch, with a quick and guarded giance, 
the movements of the young fisherman, no sooner saw 
this hostile demonstration on the part of lii¢ human foe, 
than, with an intelligence supernatu forth by 
existing suffering and anticipated danger, he struck at 
him fiercely with his sharp, glittering talons; while, 
stretching downward his head to the full extent of his 
neck, he uttered long wild cries of mingled fear and 
menace. Nothing daunted by what in itself was suffi- 
ciently appalling, the young man coolly watched his op- 
portunity, and, at the expense of several severe wounds 
in the wrist from his talons, caught the hawk by the 
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throat. Clinging round a limb with the disengaged arm, 
he raised himself higher in the tree, and lifting his 
prize, which still struck at him with his armed feet, he 
skilfully extracted the wing and arrow from the crotch; 
the next instant, with the huge fluttering bird in his 
hand, he had slidden down the trunk, and was standing 
on the transverse limb with a flushed brow, and a tri- 
umphant look illuminating his handsome and fearless 
countenance, 

With one arm bent round the tree, and the other 
holding the hawk at full length, he now began to cast 
his eyes upward. They traveled over the bare surface 
scarcely without lighting upon a resting-place for a 
squirrel; and he began for the first time tu question the 
possibility of reascending; it having been comparatively 
easy for him to let his body down by the crevice, as he 
had descended, while it would be impracticable for him 
to lift its whole weight up again by the mere effort of 
the fingers. A glance demonstrated this to him at once. 
But time was not given him to reflect on a plan for sur- 
mounting a difficulty which in reality was insurmount- 
able, his faculties being at once called into action to 
save himself from being thrown from this dizzy perch 
by the struggles of the hawk. ‘This ferocious creature 
had been wounded by the arrow in the side just beneath 
the wing, which was broken by the fall to the earth, 
and thence passing upward, the barb had come out 
through the back, without touching any vital part. His 
strength was therefore, through pain, rather augmented 
than diminished ; and notwithstanding the manual pres- 
sure upon his windpipe, he now began to battle fiercely 
with his eaptor, fighting both with his claws and re- 
maining wing. Though holding him out at arm’s length, 
the young man was unable wholly to defend himself 
from the strong blows of the wing, which was three feet 
in length, with which he violently assailed him about 
the head, while with his talons he succeeded in striking 
his person and inflicting a deep wound in his breast. He 
for a time coolly bore the heavy sweeps of the wing, 
hoping he would soon tire; but he forgot that his terri- 
ble antagonist was “ the bird of tireless wing ;” and at 
length, finding his own strength beginning to fail, 
though his spirit was unsubdaed, he loosened his hold 
from the trunk of the tree wkich his arm had hitherto 
encircled, and leaning his back against it, watched his 
opportunity, and suddenly, with a firm grasp, seized the 
wing as it was beating against his temples, and, by a 
sudden and skilful turn of his wrist, dislocated it. This 
bold act nearly destroyed his equilibrium; and, after its 
successful accomplishment, he just had time to recover 
his hold on the tree to save himself from falling into the 
dark wave below. For a moment afterward his heart 
throbbed tumultuously ; and reflecting on the imminent 
peril he had incurred by this necessary exposure, he 
trembled with emotion, and several times breathed 
heavily, as if to relieve his breast of a weight of suffo- 
cating sensations—the tribute which nature demanded 
of humanity. 

Goaded to increased rage by the additional pain, and 
maddened at his vain efforts to lift his useless wing, the 
eyes of the hawk glittered in his head like a snake’s, 
and opening his red jaws, he thrust forth his long, nar- 
tow tongue, and hissed at his captor like an angry ser- 
pent. It was a moment that called for all the moral 
energy and physical nerve man is capable of exercising 
in the hour of danger. The extraordinary young fisher- 
man evinced the possession of these qualities in a degree 
adequate to the crisis which called them into action. 
With his eyes fixed unflinchingly on the burning eye- 
balls of the hawk, and calmly indifferent the while to 
the terrible hisses which came hot from his throat and 
fell warm upon his face, he continued to keep him at 
bay, so that his talons should not reach his person, and 
put forth all his strength to strangle him. There was 
a moral grandeur in the spectacle this young fisher’s lad 
presented, fearlessly perched on his fearful eminence, as 
regardless of the depth below as if standing in his own 
cottage door, battling at such odds with the fiercest 
warrior of the air. 
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Seven bells had struck, and it was near midnight, 
when, after taking a long and scrutinising survey of the 
horizon, he crossed the deck towards the ear], and said, 
with impatient disappointment, 

“We are safe enough, my lord. There will be no one 
to trouble us to-night.” 

“Tam glad it is so, Kenard. You may have been 
mistaken in his character.” 

“No. But he probably has discovered what we are, 
and has thought better of it. Ha! did not the main. 
topgallant-sail flap then ?” he asked, looking aloft. 

“ The wind is lulling, I believe,” said the earl. 


“It is, by heaven,” exclaimed the seaman. “ What 
headway do we make? Heave the log,” 

“ She logs full four, but makes not above three and a 
half knots way,” repeated the officer of the deck. 

“ We have a strong current setting to the south and 
east in our favour by the dip of this ripple, which will 
make it four again. Ten minutes ago we were running 
eight! There is a chance of exchanging compliments 
with our neighbour, my lord; yet I have done my best 
to keep out of his way.” 

“ But if we have no wind, he must be in the same 
situation.” 

“ He will have it first, and bring it along with him. 
There was a wind-bag hanging over the sun that will 
suon be piping a merry note. ‘There flaps the fore-top. 
sail against the mast! The wind is leaving us. She 
does not now move two knots through the watcr,” he 
added, glancing over the side. “ We shall have it dead 
calm in ten minutes. Take in the lower stun’sails, 
Howel, and stand by to hand all the light canvass! we 
shall have it soon! Preparation is halt the victory, my 
lord,” he added, turning to the earl with a formal bow. 

“ What meun these preparations ?” enquired the earl ; 
“ for I profess tu be better landsman than seaman.” 

“ And it requires no unskilled hand to sail the ship of 
state, my lord, of which, I hear, you are an able officer,” 
said the captain, in a complimentary manner. “ This 
southwest wind, which has held us so fair, is dying away, 
to make room for a tight blow hereaway from the north- 
west, which I have been watching suspiciously. There 
heaves a cloud now towards the zenith; yuu can scarcely 
discern its outline for the haze, my lord; but you will 
find no stars in that direction, and the horizon looks 
thick and black.” 

“ The wind has quite gone,” said the ear], raising his 
palm to catch the air. 

“It is now time to make ready to welcome its suc- 
cessor. Turn up all hands, Howel. Take in every stitch 
of light sail.” 

In a few moments the yacht was stripped to her two 
topsails, spanker, and jib. 

“ Put a single reef in the topsails, Mr. Howel,” ordered 
the captain, as he saw that the dark cloud rose rapidly 
in the northwest. 

“ It is done, sir,” reported the officer, a few moments 
afterward. 

“Very well! Secure the guns with single lashings 
only, and have the decks clear for action!” was the next 
order. 

* Action, captain?” exclaimed the ear], who had wit- 
nessed these preparations with interest. 

“It is best to be prepared, if that dark cloud rolling 
towards us should chance to conceal a foe in its bosom. 
A dark cloud, as well as a dark eye, sometimes hides 
dangers, my lord.” 

“ You may be doing right, Kenard, but heaven defend 
us from other dangers than the elements threaten us 
with.” 

These several orders were executed; and the yacht 
lay rocking, with scarcely any progressive motion, on 
the sluggish surges, which all at once began to heave 
and swell, as if lifted by some vast and mysterious 
power beneath. She was nearly divested of her can- 
vass, yet still beautiful in her nakedness, showing to 
advantage the graceful symmetry of her tapering spars, 
and the exquisite shape and proportions of her hull. Like 
a bird seated on the water, she yielded to every undula- 
tion of the heaving billows with a grace that seemed the 
instinct of life. 

The stillness that now reigned was profound and 
awful. 

“ List, my lord,” said the captain, after the lapse of a 
few moments, during which all eyes were turned to 
watch the storm-cloud walking the skies in its power, 
and flinging its broad shadow on the sea. 

The earl bent his ear more acutely, and heard a deep 
moaning sound, like winds howling in caverns under 
sea. Gradually it grew louder, and at the same time 
the dark cloud cast itself across the skies towards the 
zenith, its edges streaming in advance, like hair blown 
out by the wind. In a few seconds the moon was dark- 
ened, the stars became suddenly extinguished, and an 
impenetrable gloom fell like a pall over the deep. Not 
a breath yet moved the air. But deeper and more awful 

tew the moan of the storm as it swept down the sea. 

der and louder it came, and now was distinctly 
heard the roar of agitated waves, tossed by the shriek- 
ing winds; and between the sky and sea, which seemed 
to meet within reach of the hand, glared a line of white 
foam, seeming to their imaginations the glittering and 
gnashing teeth of the mad tempest. The earl hid his 
ead within his cloak, and uttered a prayer for the safety 





of the souls on board; the captain stood upon a gun, 


with his eyes upon the comin 

cool and ccliesed.. —e 
“Two steady men go to the aid of the 
he said, in a calm, low voice. “ She wilh bear 4 
Howel; we must make an Eolian harp of her, 
are Py = topsail halyards.” ps. 

“ All ready, sir,” replied the lie in nes 
subdued 4 : nienant, in the 

“ Let go all!” sk 

The topsails came down by the run, and in a fiome. 
time were furled by the active seamen. 

“ Let go the jib and spanker,” he now 
energetic tone. : eae 

The yacht was now under bare pole ie 
mercy of the hurricane. The rons of tere 
pest was now deafening, and the vessel te 
wildly, yet there was no seasible agitation Oe as, 

“ Every man throw himself on his face to the dask 
cried the captain suddenly, in a loud tone. “Motus 
you will be safer below. Our decks will be 
as your hand.” 

“T will remain with you, Kenard.” eas) 

“And I will remain with you, uncle,” said Gus 
suddenly appearing before them like a spirit, ig § 
snowy night-robe, which seemed like a garment 
light in the surrounding blackness and gloom; 4) 
share the danger by your side,” she added, with dy 
sion. 

There was no time to refuse her entreaty or ¢ 
her to the cabin—the tempest burst upon them, as 
cloud, swelling with wind and rain, had broken ovért 
vessel. Instantly all who were on their feet-wete 
trated. Howling and shrieking through the riggh 
accompanied by a crashing and splintering thet appal 
every soul on board with the present sense of danger 
swept over them with terrific fury. Borne down by 
weight, the vessel careened till she lay almost om 
beam’s end, while the mad surges leaped over her 
warks, and deluged the nearly perpendicular decks, 
darkness became illumined by a wild, strange lig! 
the foaming sea, and every object was disti 
by its supernatural glare. The captain got 
feet, and climbing to windward, lashed himse 
main rigging, and gave such orders as the crisis 
manded. But his voice could not be heard, and his 
sence and example were alike useless at at 
this. The vessel was driving in the van of thete 
with inconceivable velocity. The waves seemed! 
her hull, and hurl her onward like a feather. The br 
seaman beheld many of his crew swept off, and 
them, without the power to help them, struggling am 
the boiling sea; but their shrieks were lost in the lout 
shrieks of the wind, and the flying vessel soon le! 
far astern. Others were lashing themselves to 
ging; others clinging to the guns; and all were: 
ing themselves to preserve their lives. Casting his @y 
aloft, he saw, with a pang of grief, that his maim 
gallant-mast was gone, and that his fore- : 
wounded and tottering fearfully at every pitch of 
vessel. The first fury of the tempest was spent, @ 
there being a momentary lull, it occurred to him that 
might yet be saved. yi 

“ Ho, there, forward !” he shouted. “Ay 

His words seemed to have an electrical effect q 
the crew, as if the sound of a cheerful human Yous 
that fearful moment, inspired them with hope.” 
the danger was lessened to their minds, and 
voices replied, 

“ Ay, ay.” be: 

At the instant there came a second blast of 
pest, and a huge sea breaking over the vessel, sweptt 
captain into the waste, and bore three more of te# 
into the sea, who the next moment were lost in thea 
ness astern, The fitst glance of the captain, on 1e@ 
ing his feet and sustaining himself by clasping 10 
gun, was to the fore-topmast. ae 

“ She yet stands it!” he exclaimed, * bat a 
a blast will pitch it end foremost through our deoksy: 
my lads, which of you will take a couple of fait 
i bg topgallant-halyards and go aloft and fish’ 
stick ?” 

Many an- eye was turned upward, but not ® 
moved. a 

“ A light Jad will do it best. The spar must08! 
where it is; for if it falls inboard, ’twill make & 
through our decks big enough to let the ocean Me 
quick, lads !* er 

“ T will do it, sir,” said a young sailor, spr! 
the weather rigging, with a coil of rigging ont 

“That’s my lad. You shall wear an epaa™ 
this!” Bar 

With the eyes of the whole crew upon 


trepid young seaman ascended the ri 
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-aliy, as the wind pressed him so closely against the 
=. that he could scarcely climb from one rattling to 
After great peril he gained the top. Here, 
from its latticed guard a couple of oaken slats, 
himself into the topmast rigging, and ascend- 
+10 wi sre the stick was splintered, commenced with 
teat coolness, While the storm howled terrifically about 

» to wind the rope about both it and the pieces of 
scod he had torn from the top. At every pitch of the 
Sessl the wounded spar would gape wide, and threaten 

ry him with it into the sea. But to the eyes of 

tas below, who could plainly see him by the white 
wht shed from the phosphorescent waves, he appeared 
lbs as cool as if engaged in an ordinary duty on an 

s occasion. After taking numerous turns about 
‘ast till his rope was exhausted, he skilfully fastened 
he ends, and then, by a stay, descended like an arrow 


ee 


4 ee is that?” asked the captain, who had 
Sently watched his labour. 
| «The fisher’s lad,” replied one. , : 
“Gallantly done, my lad,” said the captain. “ This 
‘shi has made thy fortune for thee, young man.” 
believe there is a vessel in sight, sir.” 
«What is that you say? Come aft, for this wind will 
[nobody hear any thing but its own howl.” 
discovered aloft what appeared to be a vessel to 
® indward, scudding under bare poles,” repeated Mark. 
ue “Ha,say you? Then we are like to have company 
. ” 


7 FS 


"Ashe attempted to ascend to the weather side to look 
the stranger, a fresh gust of the tornado burst upon 
the vessel and threw her upon her beam’s end, the sea 
ting over her bulwarks from stem to stern with the 
and volume of a cataract. 
|) “My niece, my niece!” cried the Earl of Bellamont, 
Vmddenly ; “save her—oh God! she is lost !” 
) The shock of the tempest had thrown the noble- 
Sman and Grace to the deck; but he had contrived to 
“ghélter her in his cloak, under the lee of the companion- 
y, during its continuance, and, save the apprehension 
Hendant on the danger she was in, she had suffered 
S comparatively little. Her attention had been drawn, in 
© the mean while, to the bold enterprise of the young 
» sailor. She would have shrieked as he volunteered, but 
ium her voice failed her. She had watched his ascent and 
‘the progress of his perilous duty with trembling and 
h prayer; and when he descended to the deck, she 
| released her hold upon her uncle, and clasped her hands 
“fogether in gratitude for his preservation. It was at this 
moment the vessel was thrown upon her beam’s end, when 
ma caught up by a wave, sho was borne far from the reach of 
>the earl, whose cries now drew all eyes towards him. 
Grace! Where is she?” he cried, in 


pair. 
“ Here, uncle!” she faintly answered from the sea. 
Guided by her voice, they discerned her at some dis- 
tance from the vessel, her body immersed in the water, 
y ginging by one hand toa stay which lay level with it. 
| Every heave of the sea lifted her nearly out of the 
“water, to let her descend again far beneath its surface. 
- Yet she held firmly to the stay with that tenacity which 
~ is taught by the love of life. 
_ The earl no sooner beheld her than he was about to 
/ jump overboard to her rescue, when Mark, with a rope 
» fastened around his waist, run along the level bulwarks, 
‘and arrested him before he could take the leap. 
_ “Stay, my lord! Hold firmly by the end of this rope, 
99 and I will save her or perish in the attempt.” 
| « Ashe spoke he cast himself into the sea; and partly 
‘by swimming, and partly by the aid of the stay, he had 
“Marly reached her, when a wave lifted her high on its 
_-trest, and forced her to release her grasp. _ 
= “Save me, Mark!” she cried, and sunk in the hollow 
| itleft, and almost within reach of his arm. 
| He dove, and brought her to the surface scarce ere 
the had gone beneath it. She instantly clasped her 
aims firmly around him with the instinct of self-pre- 
om; her cheek lying against his, and her rich 


3 
tresses blinding him. 
_ “She is safe; draw us inboard,” he shouted, buffeting 


) the waves with one arm, and the other encircling her 


"with a firm grasp. 

~~ The earl, assisted by the captain and sailors, the next 
Moment drew his half-drowned niece from the sea, dzip- 
»Ping like a naiad, while the captain did the same office 

- for the brave youth. 
“Two epaulets, by the rood!” he exclaimed. “’T was 
Pare day Dick Kenard shipped a lad of your mettle. 
‘Mo, there, men! We must now look to the craft. Save 
| the ship first, and think of ourselves afterward, is my 
a my Jord. “Beara hand with an axe! Cut away 
“Me masts!” 





“Cast the lee guns overboard, and she may right, 
captain,” said’ Mark, shaking the salt spray from his 
locks. 

“ We can but try it, my boy. Overboard with the 
barkers !” 

Forthwith the men set to work and pitched the star- 
board guns into the sea, and after cutting loose the fore 
and main yards, and giving every man’s weight 'to the 
weather side, the yacht righted with a tremendous roll 
to windward, and a lurch that threw every man flat 
upon the deck. 

“ There she is on her legs again,” cried the captain, 
exultingly. “The storm seems to have shown its rough- 
est paw, and we'll ride it out yet. We are less a top- 
gallant-sail and a brace of yards, my lord; but an hour’s 
calm will make all shipshape again. But the poor fel- 
lows that are washed overbourd! there’s no getting them 
back. They are gone to their last muster,” he added, 
with manly sympathy. 

The fury of the tempest had been spent on the yacht; 
and though it now blew a stiff gale, it was no longer 
attended with any of those tremendous gusts which had 
characterised it at the first. ‘The sea no longer boiled 
and tossed confusedly, but on every side rolled its waves 
in one direction to leeward; and though they broke in 
snowy heads, and lifted themselves in mountainous bil- 
lows, the regularity of their motion indicated that the 
tornado had settled into a steady though violent hurri- 
cane. The clouds, although still dark and laden with 
wind, flew higher above the sea than before, and in the 
east they broke into masses, showing between white 
places in the sky. 

“She will bear her spanker close reefed, and a hand’s 
breadth of the jib, Mr. Howel. Pass the word forward 
to set the jib, sir!” 

There was no reply. 

“Where is Mr. Howel?” he demanded, with a fore- 
boding of the fatal result. 

“He was washed overboard by the last sea we 
shipped,” replied one of the men. 

“A noble seaman gone! a lovely woman widowed! 
It has been a fatal night! Marston, ho! Where is my 
second lieutenant ?” 

“ Mr. Marston was struck by a spar, and knecked into 
the water as we went over on our beam,” answered an- 
other. 

“This has been a dear night indeed, my lord,” said 
the captain, addressing Lord Bellamont, who was sup- 
porting Grace in his arms by the companion-way ; “I 
have lost my two oldest officers, and how many of my 
best men I know not. Edwards! Thank God, I have 
one lieutenant left. You must be my second now, and 
act as my first! Muster all hands aft. Let us see who 
are missing, and then let us set to work and put the 
crippled craft under an inch or two of canvass, if only 
to ease the fore-topmast, which, with this pitching, in 
spite of its support, will soon take leave of the ship.” 

The men were mustered aft, and thirteen less than 
the yacht’s complement answered to their names. 

“ Ah, poor fellows!” sighed the captain, “ they have 
got a seaman’s end! but they would have had the same 
fifty years hence; or else have been thrown into a hole 
on shore, which is worse than they now have got. A 
short life and a gallant one is my maxim, my lord,” he 
said, turning round and speaking to the earl. ‘Poor 
brave boys, Freaven give them @ snug berth aloft! Well, 
lads, let us get a bit of sail on the craft, and cry after- 
ward. My lad,” he continued, addressing Meredith, “I 
see you are a sailor! You must take poor Marston’s 
place, and wait till you get on shore for your commis- 
sion. Go forward and set the jib at once. Here! a 
dozen of you close reef this spanker, and let us see how 
long it will take for the wind to cut it up into ribands. 
Lively, men, lively! Stand by, there, at the helm, to 
bring her smartly up to the wind as soon as she begins 
to feel her canvass. Hoist away briskly !"' 

In a few minutes the yacht was lying to under a 
reefed jib and close-reefed spanker, with her helm lashed 
to the starboard bulwarks; the steersman, with the two 
men who had been detailed to assist him at the begin- 
ning of the storm, having been carried forward into the 
waste on the first billow that broke over the stern. 


We hope these extracts will show that the 
writer has powers of description of no ordinary 
kind, and will excite a desire in our readers to 
peruse both volumes. The defects of the work 
consist in the description of the hag Elspy, 
which is exaggerated, and we believe out of 
nature. Yet this is an admirable off-hand pro- 
duction. 





Lord Lindsay’s Travels.—We consider the 
second volume of Lord Lindsay’s travels more 
entertaining and valuable than the opening por- 
tion. It is a work that has been well received 
abroad; the London Quarterly Review for Ja- 
nuary has a long-and favourable article upon 
it, from which we extract the following :— 


From the London Quarterly Review. 


Letters on Egypt, Edom, and ‘the Holy Land. By Lord 
Lindsay. London, 2 vols. 8¥0., 1838, - 


Our lot is cast in. very wonderful times.. We have 
reached, as it were, Mount Pisgah in our mareh; and 
we may discern from its summit the dim. though eer- 
tain outlines of coming events.. The tide of action seems 
to be rolling back from the west to the cast ;.a spirit, 
akin to that of Moses, when he beheld the land of pro- 
mise in faith and joy,.is rising up among the nations ;— 
whatever concerns the Holy Land is heard and read 
with lively interest ; its scenery, its antiqnities, its past 
history and future glories engage alike the traveller and 
the divine—hundreds.of strangers now tread the sacred 
soil for one that visited it in formerdays; Jerusalem is 
once more a centre of attraction; the curious and the 
devout flock annually thither from all parts of America 
and Europe, accomplishing in their laudable pursuit 
the promise of God to-the beloved city: ‘* Whereas thou 
hast been forsaken and hated so that no man went 
through thee, I will make thee an eternal excellency, 
the joy of many generations.””* 

It would indeed: be surprising if the wide diffusion of 
knowledge among all classes of the eivilised world did 
not create a wider diffusion of interest for the history 
and localities of Palestine. All that can delight the 
eye, and feed the imagination, is lavished over its sur- 
face ; the lovers of scenery can find: there every form 
and variety of landseape; the snowy heights of Leba- 
non with its cedars, the valley of Jordan, the mountains 
of Carmel, Tabor, and Hermon, and the waters of Gali- 
lee, are as beautiful as in the days when David sang 
their praise, and far more interesting by the accumula- 
tion of reminiscences. The land, unbroken by the toils 
of the husbandman, yet “enjoys her sabbaths;” but 
Eshcol, Bashan, Shuron, and Gilead are still there, and 
await but the appointed hour (so we may gather from 
every narrative) to sustain their millions; to flow, as of 
old, with milk and honey; to become once more.“ a land 
of brooks of waters, of fountains and depths that spring 
out of valleys and hills; a land of wheat and barley, 
and vines, and fig-trees, and pomegranates, and of oil- 
olive ;"t and to re their ancient and rightful titles, 
“the garden of the Lord,” and “the glory of all lands.” 
What numberless recollections are crowded upon every 
footstep of the sacred soil! Since the battle of the five 
kings against four, recorded in the 14th chapter of Ge- 
nesis, nearly two thousand years before the time of our 
Saviour, until the wars of Napoleon, eighteen hundred 
years after it, this narrow but wonderful region has 
never ceased to be the stage of remarkable events. If, 
for the sake of brevity, we omit the enumeration of s 
re by the exploits of the children of Israel, to 
which, however, a traveller may be guided by Holy Writ 
with ail the minuteness and accuracy of a road-book, we 
shall yet be engaged by the scenes of many brilliant and 
romantic achievements of the ancient and modern world. 
Take the plain of Esdraelon alone, the ancient valley of 
Jezreel, a scanty spot of twenty-five miles long, and 
varying from six to fourteen in its breadth; yet more 
recollections are called up here than suffice for the an- 
nals of many nations. Here, by the banks of “ that 
ancient river, the river Kishon,” “the stars in their 
courses fought against Sisera,” the object of that im- 
mortal song of Deborah and Barak; and here too is Me- 

iddo, signalised by the death of the “ Josiah.” 
ch year, in a long succession of time, ght fresh 
events; the armies of Antiochus and of Rome, p> 
tians, Persians, Turks, and Arabs, the fury of the \° 
cens, and the mistaken piety of the crusaders, have 
found, in their turn, the land “as the garden of Eden 
before them, and have left it a desolate wilderness.” 
Nor did it escape the ferocious gripe of the revolution- 
war: the arch-destroyer of mankind sent his armies 
thither under the command of General Kleber, and in 
1799 gave the last memorial of blood to these devoted 


But how small and transitory,are all such reminis- 
ceiices to those which must rivet the attention and feel- 
ings of the pious believer! If Johnson could regard 
that man as little to be envied who could stand unmoved 


* Isaiah lx. 15. 
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on Iona, or Marathon, or any spot dignified by wisdom, 
bravery, or virtue, what must we say of one who cared 
not to tread Mount Zion or Calvary, or who could be- 
hold with unmoistened eye, 


“ Those holy fields, 
Over whose acres walked those blessed feet, 
Which eighteen hundred years ago were nailed 
For our advantage, to the bitter cross ?”"* 


We have heard, indeed, that few persons can contem- 
plate the Holy City for the first time without emotion ; 
not long ago it was brought to our knowledge that two 
young men (and they not especially serious), on arriv- 
ing within sight of its walls and mountains, struck by 
the religio loci, ‘How dreadful is this place! this is 
none other but the house of God, and this is the gate of 
heaven,’'t slipped involuntarily from their camels, and 
fell into an attitude of adoration. Tasso has well seized 
this characteristic sentiment, and in all the truth of 
nature, has vividly described the feelings of the crusad- 
ers, when their armies came in view of the long-desired 
Jerusalem: 


“Swiftly they marched, yet were not tired thereby, 
For willing minds make heaviest burdens light. 
But when the gliding sun was mounted high, 
Jerusalem (behold) appeared in sight; 

Jerusalem they view, they see, they spy, 
Jerusalem with merry noise they greet, 
With joyful shouts, and acclamations sweet. 


“To that delight which their first sight did breed, 
That pleased so the summit of their thought, 
A deep repentance did forthwith succeed, 
That reverend fear and trembling with it brought. 
Scantly they durst their feeble eyes dispreed 
Upon that town, where Christ was sold and bought, 
Where for our sins he faultless suffered pain, 
There where he died, and where he lived again. 


“ Their naked feet trod on the dusty way, 
Following th’ ensample of their zealous guide, 
Their scarfs, their crests, their plumes, and feathers 


gay 
They quickly doft, and willing laid aside, 
Their moulten hearts their wonted pride allay ; 
Along their watery cheeks warm tears down slide.” 


Amcng the many travellers of modern days, who have 
contributed to our knowledge of the interesting regions 
dignified by events recorded in Holy Writ, a prominent 
place must be assigned to the young nobleman whose 
work is mentioned at the head of this article. Lord 
Lindsay’s abilities and accomplishments are of a high 
order: a spirit of enquiry and a glowing enthusiasm 
have been aided by various knowledgo, and refined by 
a sincere piety. He exhibits a considerable store both 
of ancient and modern learning; but his draughts of 
Helicon have been abundantly tempered by 


* Siloa’s brook that flowed 
Fast by the oracle of God ;” 


having gone out in the perseverance and devotion of a 
pilgrim, he has felt and recorded what he saw with the 
wisdom of a philosopher, and the faith of an enlightened 
Christian. 

Bat we are not prepured to rccommend the book as 
faultless, either in composition or reasoning. It does 
not, in fact, lay claim to any originality in views or dis- 
covery. Whenever the noble lord, following in the track 
of preceding writers, draws inferences from their collec- 
tions, he is mostly correct; but deserting the beaten 
path of received opinion, and entering upon those points 
of antiquity which hold out an advantage to the specu- 
latist (inasmuch as where nothing can be proved or dis- 
proved, an audacious theorist can only be contradicted,) 
he meets with the fate of the mechanician in Rasselas, 
whose wings, though of no use in the air, sustained him 
in the water; so Lord Lindsay’s learning, though in- 
sufficient to waft him through these obscure and inac- 
cessible heights, saves him from the charge of ignorance 
or wanton speculation. 

The familiarity and ease of domestic correspondence 
preclude many of the graces and accuracies of composi- 
tion; and we should be sorry to criticise severely the 
thoughts and expressions of private life; but we cannot 
repress a gentle hint that he is vastly too fond of an 
attitude in his writing: frequently when the time is 
come for a sentiment, he throws himself, like a dancing 
master, into the first position, and pours forth a passage, 
excellent indeed in its spirit and observations, but florid 





* First Part of King Henry IV. + Gen. xxviii. 15. 
t Fairfax’s Tasso, Canto iii. 3, 6, 7. 


and verbose enough for an Irish reporter. There are 
“and ohs” in sufficient number to supply a six months’ 
correspondence to a whole boarding-school of young 
ladies. We hope that in all the ensuing editions which 
this work very richly deserves, the noble author will 
take care that his manly and vigorous thoughts be not 
attenuated and disgraced by the expressions of a sickly 
novelist. 


Hogarth’s Musical Drama, the work which 
we commence to-day, is destined to be exten- 
sively popular in this country, where music is 
making such rapid progress. We could quote 
from almost every British periodical commen: 
dations of this new book, but our readers are 
already so favourably impressed with the talents 
of Mr. Hogarth by his History of Music, pub- 
lished Jast year in this Library, that they are 
prepared to read his anecdotes and historiettes 
with pleasure. There is a small portion of this 
production which may be considered ‘dry read- 
ing” by those not acquainted with music, but 
these will find abundance of amusement distri- 
buted throughout, and to very many every page 
will be valuable. 


Mr. Rawle’s Lecture, which intervenes be- 
fore Hogarth’s history, must not be passed over 
by any one, not even by the ladies, though it is 
on a subject not to them apparently attractive 
by its title; they may learn much from this dis- 
course by one of our most estimable and valu- 
able citizens. We have several others of the 
Athenian Institute lectures in store. Judge 
Hopkinson closed the present course of the 
Institute last week with an able lecture on 
Dreaming, to the most crowded audience of 
the season. 


Rain Theory.—We much like the prospect 
of a grand experiment on the weather, fore- 
shadowed in the following account of the pro- 
ceedings of the Pennsylvania legislature :— 


The select committee to whom Mr. Espy’s rain theory 
had been referred, reported this morning in favour of 
giving that gentleman an opportunity of testing the cor- 
rectness of his views on the subject; fifty thousand dol- 
lars are to be given him if he succeeds in causing rain 
to fall over a territory of ten thousand square miles in 
the time of drought, or if he keeps the Ohio navigable 
during the summer from Pittsburg to the Mississippi. 


Phrenology.—Mr. Brevoort is to deliver four 
lectures in this city this week, at twenty-five 
cents for the course, or ten cents for a single 
lecture. 


Paulding.—We have from the press of the 
Harpers the 15th volume of Paulding’s works, 
containing “The Merry Tales of the Three 
Wise Men of Gotham.” 


Stephen Van Rensselaer.—The truly elo- 
quent sermon preached in this city on the 
death of Stephen Van Rensselaer, by the Rev. 
Dr. Bethune, has been published by request, 
and kindly laid on our table by the able av- 
thor. It possesses several of the characteris- 
tics of Mr. Bethune’s mind; accuracy of lan- 
guage; sound views and principles mark each 
expression. So highly do we esteem the pro- 
duction, that we shall lose no time in extending 
the knowledge of such a gem, by reprinting it. 

—>—- 

BOOK AND PAMPHLET PRINTING. 

Having a very complete assortment of Type 
for Book or Pamphlet Printing, and now in 
operation steam presses, the subscriber is pre- 
pared to execute any kind of printing, in a 
satisfactory manner, at this office. 

A. WALDIE. 
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